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pretace 

IN this sketch of the life and death 
of little Daisy, who died at the 
age of ten, I have tried to give 
some incidents of her life, and 
so describe her individuality as. to 
show to the reader, that although 
she was on the whole a good child, 
possessing ordinary good sense, yet 
iu no way was she more remarkable 
than many other children. 

Her dying experience, therefore, 
was not the outgrowth of a life 
highly spiritual, nor was it one 
which had been educated in the least 
degree on the lines of mysticism or 
modem spiritualism. Indeed, she 
disclaimed the idea of any such 
manifestation, and asserted over and 
over again, that she did not see 
spirits with her natural eyes, but fofi 
5 
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the last three days of her life* she 
held communion with departed ones 
and spoke freely about them, giving 
us assurances, in the various expres- 
sions, of the truth of what she saw 
and learned. There were many per- 
sons who came to see her and to 
hear, from her own lips, those 
remarkable utterances. Although 
emaciated to the last degree, her 
voice was remarkably strong and her 
enunciation clear, and she recog- 
nized every individual who came, 
and spoke to them, and answered 
their questions intelligently. 

A short time after her death I 
recorded her^dying experience in my 
note-book, and it is from those notes 
principally that I have written the 
part of the following account which 
treats of her last days on earth. 
And I will further add that Daisy 
herself had wished, should she grow 
up, to be a missionary. Therefore, 
I trust that if this little sketch of her 
6 
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life and death goes out into the 
world, it may be able to accomplish 
some of the good she hoped to do 
if she had lived. 

S. H Dryden. 
QUroy, Cai, October, 1894. 



fntrobuctfon 

DAISY IRENE DRYDEN 
was bora , in Marysville, 
Yuba G>unty, California^ 
September 9ih, 1854. She died in 
San Jose,. California, October 8th, 
1864, aged ten years^and'ihventy* 
nine days. 

The following graphic and very 
instructive account of her life and 
death, written at the suggestion and 
request of friends, by her mother 
(who at this date has for five years 
beea herself ia the other life), 
is one for the absolute truth* 
fulness of which _ the under- 
signed caa^ fully vouch, not only 
from personal acquaintance with the 
very highly, esteemed " author, but 
also from the testimony of others 
still living who knew the child and 
the remarkable circumstance of the 
opening of her spiritual sight and 
hearing, during the last three days 
of her earthly life. 
9 
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Instances of the opening of the 
spiritual senses, just before death, 
are by no nieans unheard of. In 
almost every neighborhood may be 
found some one who, at the bedside 
of the dying, has witnessed on the 
countenance unmistakable signs of 
recognition of departed ones. 

But such experiences are usually 
brief, and consequently convey to 
those around no definite knowledge 
of the other world, even when names 
of departed ones are called, and 
words descriptive of them spoken. 

That which was remarkable in 
Daisy's case of opened vision was, 
therefore, its unusual length and the 
consequent clearness of her revela- 
tions, resulting from the fact that 
there was time for her to familiarize 
herself with the wonderful things 
she saw and heard, and there was 
also an almost supernatural strength 
given her to describe them. Her 
revelations, . however, as will be 
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seen by the sketch itself, partook 
in no degree of the nature of 
modem spiritualistic communica- 
,ttons. Daisy's condition was, how- 
ever, in a measure like that of 
Stephen (Acts viii. 56), who saw 
*' heaven opened/' and also like 
that of the servant of Ehsha (11. 
Kings vk 17) whose eyes " the Lord 
opened," for she herself declared 
that it was with her ** spiritual eyes 
that she saw the heavenly world." 

She was thus in no sense a spirit- 
ual medium, any more than were 
Moses or St John, who wrote the 
book of Revelation. No spirit took 
possession of her even for an instant, 
or spoke through her. But with her 
spiritual sight and hearing opened 
by the Lord Himself, whom she first 
saw, she was, during those last three 
days,, simply a spectator of the 
beings and objects in the spiritual 
world, while remaining bodily in 
this, owing to the fact, as the doctor 

IX 
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said, that she was really three days 
in dying. 

And in proof that Daisy possessed 
her rationality up to the very last, 
and is therefore fully credible in all 
her statements, the reader will find 
that only fifteen minutes before her 
;death (the very moment of which 
3he had previously announced), she 
.was thoughtful enough to request 
that her sister Lulu, whom they had 
proposed to call, should not be dis- 
turbed, *' because she was asleep." 

As something about the parentage 
of Daisy will be of interest to the 
reader, I will add the following con- 
cerning her father, who was the 
Rev. David Anderson Dryden, one 
of the ablest of the early mission- 
aries sent by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to the Pacific Coast. 

In company with his wife (the 
writer of the following sketch), Mr. 
Dryden went from Ohio to Califor- 
nia in. 1851. They landed in San 
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Francisco on May 4th, to find the 
city a smolpng ruin, *' not a buildinji 
of which remained standing/' says 
Mrs. Dryden, " except a few on the 
outlying hills/' 

In the course of his long career as 
a Methodist minister, Mr. Dryden 
was sent by Conference to every im- 
portant town in the Static of Califor- 
nia, from its northern limit to San 
Di^;o in the south. At one time he 
was placed in charge of a Confer- 
ence seminary that had been opened 
in Santa Cruz; and at another he 
was the principal of the female 
department of Santa Oara College, 
a Methodist school, later known as 
Pacific University. 

After the death, in i864» of his 
daughter Daisy, Mr. Dryden was so 
deeply impressed by what she most 
undoubtedly saw, heard and revealed 
to them, that he began a careful 
study of the New Testament in the 
original Greek, a language in which 

13 
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his college training, in earlier life, 
had made him proficient; and after 
two years of scriptural mvestigation 
on the subject of the resurrection, 
he wrote and published a series of 
articles on that topic in the 
official organ of the M. E. Church, 
the California Christian Advocate. 
These articles were afterward pub- 
lished (in 1872) by Hitchcock & 
Walden, a Methodist publishing 
house of Cincinnati, in a volume 
entitled " Resurrection of the Dead." 
In this forcibly written book of 
215 pages (now almost out of 
print), the teachmgs of the Bible, as 
well as the best religious thought 
respecting the resurrection, are com- 
piled, and show conclusively and in 
a manner surprisingly clear, that 
the resurrection tatight in the New 
Testament, and particularly by St. 
Paul, is the resurrection of man's 
spiritual body, and that his natural 
body does not rise. 
14 
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After an exceedingly useful life 
of nearly half a century in the min* 
istry, this very lovable and conscien- 
tious clergyman died, on July 4th, 
1894, in Gilroy, Santa Clara CounQTi 
Caiifomia, at the age of seventy 
years. His last days were made 
especially bright and peaceful toy the 
belief that what to us seems death» 
is in the sight of the angels, resur- 
rection, and that he was immediately 
to arise in the full possession of his 
spiritual body, a belief first imparted 
to him thirty years before by his 
dying daughter's convincing revela- 
tions. 

F. L. HiGGINS. 
Toronto, Ont, September, 1906. 
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Shetcb of ]Dai0i?'0 life 

The happy daya of childhood^ 
How toon away they fly. 
Like tints before the sunrise. 
On morning's aztsre sky! 

They linger but a moment, 
Then vanish all away. 
How like the glorious morning 
Is childhood's happy day! 

IN the State of California, in the 
early fifties, a dear little brown* 

eytd baby girl came and nestled 
down in the home of the lonely 
missionaries, which was near the 
winding shores of the Yuba River. 
Her elder sister, whose name was 
Lulu, older only by two years, was 
constantly filled with delight and 
amazement at the little one's queer 
ways. Her laugh rang out if it 
smiled; if it cried she sang to it 
When out of doors at play, she 
would run in frequently to kiss it 
17 
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And such an interest did she take in 
the darling that she was called 
" Little Mother •• 

Years went by. The children 
grew. And as is the usual experi- 
ence with most parents, the good in 
their ^ lives was encouraged, and 
their naughty ways reproved and 
punished. Many changes were made, 
and the missionaries* various homes 
were often small and meagrely fur- 
nished. But these two darlings made 
sunshine and beauty whereyer they 
lived. Often, after the day's work 
was done and study was over, they 
sang in the evening twilight, their 
father accompanying their voices on 
his flute. 

I can picture them now as they 
stood at. his knee. Lulu with her 
pure, sweet face lifted up to catch 
the notes of the flute, her earnest 
blue eyes dilated with the glow of 
enthusiasm, for she loved music, and 
sang tunes in her cradle before she 
i8 
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could lisp the words. I see her 
brown curls waving about her neck 
and shoulders, and by her side (be 
little Daisy. We called her Daisy 
because she was such a petite child* 
with such a little pink and wfiite 
face and such large, luminous 
brown eyes, that to us she seemed 
like the dawn of a beautiful 
spring morning, and so we gave 
her that name because it sigfni- 
fied the opening of the eye of day. 
Upon one of those musical occa- 
sions. Lulu complained that her 
sister did not keep the time correctly. 
I noticed that Daisy made no reply, 
but quietly slipped away; and I saw 
a look of pain upon her face as she 
sat in her little rocking-chair. I said, 
" Daisys why don't you sing?'* She 
replied, as the tears glistened in her 
eyes, "I think I would rather 
listen/* 

In most ways Daisy was very 
much like other children. It has 
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been said, until it has almost become 
a proverb^ that good children die 
young. But Daisy was not always 
good. There were times when she 
was self-willed even to stubborn- 
ness. Obedience was often a very 
bitter morsel. She had a quick tem- 
per. There would be a sudden flam- 
ing up of fire in those brown eyes, 
and angry words would follow 
And then there would be just as 
sudden repentance. She tried hard, 
however, to subdue this fateful 
weakness in her nature. I remember 
once, on the afternoon of a day 
when she had told me she had not 
been angry for a week— and seemed 
so happy over it — ^that she came in 
from the yard where she had been 
playing with some other children, 
and ran upstairs to her room with a 
flushed face. I knew from her looks 
that something had gone wrong. 
Presently I heard her sobs. I went 
half way up the stairs, thinking to 

20 
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comfort her» but was at tiiat point 
arrested by these words, '' Oh, dear 
Lord, forgive me, and make me 
strong, so I won't get cross when I 
can*t have my own way." 

I have said that in most ways 
Daisy was like other children; but 
in some respects she was peculiar. 
For instance, when we went to a 
new place (for we moved quite 
frequently), she made herself 
acquainted with our new friends and 
seemed to have an insight into each 
individual character, and sometimes 
made comments, and nothing could 
alter her opinions. Yet she always 
made up her mind to love them all; 
and she had a mysterious way of 
creeping into every one's affections. 
She was so quaint and loving and 
sweet, that persons who had seen 
her but once would ask for her when 
they came to the house. She had 
such a delicate, unobtrusive way of 
showing her affection to those she 
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loved, that they were unconsciously 
drawn to her. Yet she was shy to 
that degree, that if called upon to do 
or say anything in public, she shrank 
from it with pain^ and only complied 
from a sense of duty. Once, when 
about four years old, she was asked 
to recite a little verse she knew 
quite well at a Sunday School con- 
cert, but she was so much afraid 
that it had to be given up. When 
asked why she could not say it, she 
said, " So many eyes would look me 
through." She was a child, more- 
over, that had great faith in the 
Lord's willingness to answer prayer. 
When she was five years old her 
mother was very ill and, it was 
thought, near death. Her father, 
she saw, was weeping. She there- 
upon said to him, *' Don*t cry, papa, 
Fll go and ask the Lord to make 
her well/* She went into the parlor, 
where she could be alone^ and soon 
came back, saying, " Papa, I have 

22 
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asked the dear Lord to make her 
well, and He is going to do it." And 
her prayer was answered ; from that 
hour the recovery began. What a 
reproof to the father was this ex- 
pression of her earnest, simple faith. 
He said afterward^ in relating the 
incident, " I felt as if I could hardly 
claim to be a Christian in the light 
of the implicit faith of my little child, 
and I felt the truth oi the Scripture 
as applied to her, * And a little child 
shall lead them.' '' 

She said many queer things. Once 
she said (it was when we lived in 
Nevada City), " I should like to 
climb to the top of that high moun- 
tain, because, you say, there are no 
clouds there, and we might see the 
angels looking down on us.** For 
as the mountains are about Jerusa- 
lem, so are the mountains about the 
city of Nevada. There was a beau- 
tiful garden in the front of the par- 
sonage at Nevada Qty, in which she 
«1 
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loved to walk and talk to the flowers. 
She had at that time a little water- 
ing-pot One day a lady was pass- 
ing, and said : " Daisy, what are yon 
doing?'* "Oh, giving the flowers 
a drink, and you ought to see them 
laugh," she replied. She was very 
fond of pansies and daisies; pansies 
because she could see faces in them, 
and daisies because of her own 
name. She said one day, when we 
were in the garden, ''Let us have 
daisies every place we go, if we can 
have nothir^ dse.'* 

One afternoon she had gathered, 
among other flowers, some which 
she knew she was not permitted to 
have. She brought in her bouquet 
and put it in a glass^of water; but I 
noticed as we were admiring them 
that she looked sad. I said, '' Is not 
my little girl happy?" She then ran 
to me and put her arms around my 
neck and burst into tears, exclaim- 
ing, "Oh, mammal. I picked some 
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blue bdls, and I knew you did 
not allow it; and I could not put 
them with the rest, but hid them 
under the rose bush/' I forgave her, 
as I always did when a £ault was con- 
fessed. But even then in prayer at 
night she did not forget to ask Jesus 
to forgive her also. I relate this cir- 
cumstance to show how tender was 
her conscience at the early age of 
five. 

She had a cheerful disposition and 
possessed a small ftmd of wit One 
day as the children were playing in 
the ^rd a colored man passed by, 
and she smiled and said to him, 
"Good evening." One of the chil- 
dren asked, " What did you do that 
for?" " Oh, because he is a nigger," 
she replied. The colored man heard 
her say it, and looking grieved, said, 
" Little girl, you should not call me 
that" She was sorry in an instant, 
and came and told me about it I 
said, "You ought to ask his par- 
15 
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don/' and so said her father also. 
But she felt she could not do that. 
I saw, however, that, she was 
troubled. For a day or two she 
avoided the front yard, which he 
passed each day. But at last I saw 
her climb upon the gate and watch 
for him. When he came along she 
stopped him and said in her childish 
way, " Man, I am sorry I called you 
A niggel".'' He smiled and went on ; 
but when Christmas morning came, 
there was a knock at the door, and 
on the knob hung a beautiful doll, 
bearing the inscription, " For the 
little girl who was sorry she called 
the man a nigger." 

I had not insisted upon her mak- 
ing the apology, for I saw there was 
a conflict going on in the child's 
soul, and waited with anxious in- 
terest to see how it would terminate. 

During the war it became quite a 
custom among her schoolmates to 
make what they called housewives 
a6 
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for the soldiers. They were con- 
structed with pockets in which were 
put thread, buttons, etc., a flat 
cushion filled with pins, to carry in 
the vest pocket, and a piece of 
flannel at the end to hold the needles. 
After finishing one, about a year 
before her death, she wrote the fol- 
lowing letter and placed it in one of 
the pockets : 

" To the one who gets this : I am 
a little girl nine years old. My 
father is a minister and likes the 
soldiers, and so do I. I hope all the 
things in the pockets will come 
handy when you are in camp, or if 
you should get in prison, which 1 
hope you will not. And I hope you 
will not get hurt either, but come 
home soon, for I know your folks 
will be glad to see you. We will all 
be glad when the war is over. From 
your little friend, Daisy I. Dryden." 

Another peculiarity of hers was 
that she was not afraid of the dark. 

27 
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Her sister, who was afraid, used to 
ask her always to go with her if she 
had to go anywhere in the dark, 
because she said, ''Daisy is not 
afraid of anything." I frequently 
sent Daisy upstairs on errands be- 
cause I did not wish them to carry 
a light. Once she said to her sister, 
** There is nothing in the dark which 
is not there in the light. We don't 
believe in Brownies, do we?" 

I do not think otlr children ever 
heard or read ghost stories, for we 
considered it wrong to excite the 
imagination with such things. In- 
deed, we have always resisted the 
mysterious, the intangible, ourselves. 

Daisy was, moreover, a very 
observing little creature. She seemed 
to know where everything was about 
the house. If anything was lost she 
was always called upon to find it. 
She was very quick in her move- 
ments. She was like a bird on the 
wing, flitting here and there; now 
28 
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Upstairs, singing at the top of her 
voice; and in a few seconds out in 
the play-house, talking to her play- 
mates. She was very fond of the 
beautiful, indeed her whole life was 
itself like a beautiful sonnet; or like 
k sunlit rivulet, upon whose banks 
budded and bloomed the wildwood's 
sweetest, flowers, and fringes of 
feathery ferns and birds of song fill- 
ing the air with melody. 

When Daisy was eight years old, 
we were appointed to live in San 
Jose, " The Garden City of Califor- 
nia." Beautiful for situation, it lies 
like a gem in its setting oi green 
hills, orchards of rare fruits, and 
gardens of rainbow-tinted flowers. 
And high above all rise mountain 
peaks reaching upas if to clasp, with 
eager hands, the clouds, and throw 
them down, to spread in misty 
drapery over their rugged sides. 
Upon these scenes Daisy loved to 
lode, and often drew our attention to 
a9 
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those mist-hung mountains with 
their purple lights and their gleams 
of golden sunshine, as she stood 
gazing out through the window or 
walked up and down the porch, 
clinging to her father's hand. Then 
the walks and rides along the banks 
of the Guadaloupe, and out into the 
woods to gather the beautiful wild 
flowers. With what joy she would 
come home heavily laden with her 
treasures! Her school was also a 
constant pleasure. It was rarely she 
could be prevailed upon to remain at 
home» even when we knew she was 
not well enough to go. She loved 
her teacher, Mrs. B., with a devo- 
tion seldom seen in a scholar. 

Those two years in San Jose were 
to her years full of joy, full of sun- 
shine and of pleasure. The memory 
of them, as they come to me now, 
is like a sweet dream of the past, 
which filled with beauty the closing 
days of her earthly life. It is with 
ao 
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a feeling of reluctance that I draw a 
veil over this beautiful life picture, 
and, with a heart subdued by sor* 
row rendered sacred by the mem- 
ories clustering ^around the closing 
scene, I enter the silent valley, with 
a fevered hand clasped in mine. 

Daisy's Last Sickness and 
Opened Vision. 

In the summer of 'sixty-four, 
Daisy was attacked with bilious 
fever, from which, however, she 
seemed ^ to recover, so that we 
thought her^^ almost well. But she 
continuedto droop in the afternoons 
and complained of great weariness. 
We called in a physician, and he 
decided that she had typhoid fever ; 
and it had such a hold on the system, 
owing to her reduced condition, 
made so by the bilious attack, that 
it was feared it would have to run 
its course, and that it only depended 
31 
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on her vital forces, whether or not 
she would get wdl. 

For five weeks she lay tinder the 
blighting hand of the consuming 
fever. Then it left her, and a second 
time she seemed on the road to 
recovery, so that the doctor re- 
marked cme morning, " Well, Daisy, 
I guess we are out of the woods/' 
and taking a new silver half-dollar 
from his pocket, gave it to her, say- 
ing, " This is for, the little girl who 
takes her medicine so well/' But 
when the doctor had gone, she said, 
** Mamma, don't build up any hopes 
on what he says, for I don't think I 
am ever going to get well." This 
same remark she had previously 
made during the early part of her 
illness. Some days after this I said, 
"Daisy, we are going to Nevada 
City to live, and I will get you a suit 
of flannel and you shall have a warm 
cloak; because you are so thin, and 
it is cold up there." I thought she 
3a 
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would be pleased, as she could re- 
member having lived there before, 
but she replied, " Mamma, you will 
go to Nevada City, but I don't think 
you will take me with you.'" 

For two weeks she seemed to con- 
tinue to gain strength. She smiled 
and sang and seemed like herself 
again, until one afternoon, as her 
father sat by her bed, he noticed a 
singular expression on her face. It 
was one of both pleasure and amaze- 
ment. Her eyes were directed to 
one place above the door. Her 
father asked: ''Daisy, what is it? 
What do you see?" She replied, 
softly : " It is a spirit, it is Jesus. 
And He says I am going to be one 
of His little lambs." " Yes, dear," 
said her father, " I hope you are one 
of His lambs." " Oh, papa!" she ex- 
claimed, " I am going to heaven, to 
Him.*- 

That night she was taken with 
enteritis and only lived four days. 
S3 
3 
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She suffered much for the first 
twenty-four hours, being unable to 
retain iood, water, or medicine. 
From that time on she had very little 
pain. Her poor little body had in 
fact become so attenuated that there 
was little left for the disease to work 
upon. But her mind was very active 
and remarkably clear. Her faculties 
appeared sharpened. She could re- 
member recitations she had learned 
in school, always having been fond 
of memorizing poetry. And when 
Lulu sang to her from the Sunday 
School Hymnal, she would give the 
name of the song and the page on 
which to find it. 

She also loved to have us read the 
Scriptures to her. I think it was 
from the Psalms I was reading, on 
one occasion, when she said, " That 
is beautiful, but, don't you know, I 
would rather hear the very words 
of Jesus." I then read, in John xiv., 
" It is expedient for you that I go 
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away : for if I go not away the Com- 
forter will not come unto you, but 
if I depart I will send him unto you." 
At this she looked up to me so 
heavenly as she said, " Mamma^ 
when I go away the Comforter will 
come to you; and maybe He will let 
me come, too, sometimes; I'll ask 
Allie about it" She often said this 
after this time, when she felt un- 
certain about anything. Allie was 
her brother who had passed to the 
other life at the age of six, of scar- 
let fever, seven months before. He 
seemed to be with her a great deal 
of the time during those last three 
days, because when we a^ed her 
questions which she could not an- 
swer, she would say, " Wait uiitil 
Allie comes, and I will ask him." 
On this occasion she waited only a 
short time and then said, "Allie 
says I may go to you sometimes; he 
says it is possible, but you will not 
know when I am there; but I can 
speak to your thought." 
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How sweet to me has been this 
comfort through all these years, 
when care and grief and bitter dis- 
appointments have oppressed and 
the way has seemed, oh, so dark! 
When suddenly there has come, as 
it were, soft whispers of love and 
comfort, across the dark gulf of my 
pain, and with renewed strength and 
hope, I have taken up life's burdens 
again. Ah ! we know not the power 
of this sweet influence which we are 
taught in the Word is all about us. 
For, ** Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth to minister for 
them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ?" Frequently do I think that 

''Though passed beyond our tear- 
dimmed sight, ^ 

'Tis but a larger life to gain." 
" And ever near us, though unseen, 

Their dear immortal spirits tread, 

For all the boundless universe 

Is life, there is no dead." 

As I have said, Daisy lingered on 
the borderland for three days, after 
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the first agonizing twenty-four hours 
had passed. Her physical frame had 
become so emaciated that there was 
only enough to hold the spirit in its 
feeble embrace; and it was mani- 
fested to us, as it were, through the 
thin veil of the attenuated flesh 
which enwrapped it During this 
time she dwelt in both worlds, as 
she expressed it Two days before 
she left us, the Sunday School super- 
intendent came to see her. She 
talked v^ry freely about going, and 
sent a message by him to tlie Sunday 
School. When he was about to 
leave, he said, " Well, Daisy, you 
will soon be over the ' dark river.' ** 
After he had gone, she asked her 
father what he meant by *' the dark 
river." He tried to explain it, but 
she said, '^ It is all a mistake ; there is 
no river; there is no curtain; there 
is not even a line that separates this 
life from the other life." And she 
stretched out her little hand from the 
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bed, and with a gesture said, ** It 
is here and it is there, I know it is 
so, for I can see you all, and I see 
them there at the same time/' 

We asked her to tell us something 
of that other world and how it 
looked to her, but she said : '' I can- 
not describe it; it is so different, I 
could not make you understand/' 
Then the words came to my lips, 
** Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him." 
"That is true," she added. 

One morning while I was in the 
room, putting it in order, Mrs. W., 
ope of our kind neighbors, was read- 
ing to her these words from the Tes- 
tament, "Let not your heart be 
troubled. In my Father's house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a 
place for you." (John xiv. i, 2.) 
Daisy remarked, " Mansions, that 
means houses. I don't see real 
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houses there; but there is what 
would be places to meet each other 
in. ^ Allie speaks of going to such 
and such a place, but he says noth- 
ing of houses. You see, perhaps the 
Testament tells about mansions so 
we will feel we are going to have a 
home in heaven, and perhaps when I 
get there FU find a home. And if I 
do, the heavenly flowers and trees 
that I love so much her^ — for I do 
see them, and they are more beauti- 
ful than anything you could imagine 
— ^they will be there/' I said: 
'* Daisy, don't you know the Bible 
speaks of heaven being a beautiful 
city?" She said, **I do not see a 
city/' and a puzzled look came over 
her face, and she said, ** I do not 
know; I may have to go there first." 
Mrs. W., a kind neighbor, the one 
who had read of the mansions to 
Daisy, and who was with us a great 
deal, told a Mrs. B., a neighbor of 
hers, about Daisy's inner sight being 
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open« Mrs. B. was a lady who did 
not believe in a future state. She 
was, moreover, in deep distress, hav- 
ing just lost her husband and a son 
who was about twelve years old, 
named Bateman. She came with 
Mrs. W. one evening, and, sitting 
beside the bed, began to ask ques- 
tions, Daisy said to her : ** Bateman 
is here, and says he is alive and well, 
and is in such a good place, he would 
not come home for an3rthing. He 
says he is learning how to be good." 
Mrs. B, then said: " Ask him if he 
has seen his father.'' Daisy replied : 
" He says he has not^ he is not here^ 
and says to you, * Mother, don't fret 
about me, it is better I did not grow 
up.' " This communication set the 
mother to thinking, and she became 
a firm believer in a future state. 

The following morning, when 

alone with Daisy, Mrs. W., who had 

brought Mrs. B. to see her, asked 

Daisy how she could think Mrs. B.'s 
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son was happy, ''fpr/' said she, 
''when he was here^ you know he 
was such a bad boy. Don't you re- 
member how he used to swear, and 
steal your playthings, and break 
them up? You know we did not 
allow him to play with you nor with 
my children, because he was so bad." 
Daisy replied: "Oh, Aunty, don't 
you know he never went to Sunday 
School, and was always hearing so 
much swearing? God knows he did 
not have half a chance." 

The same day her Sunday School 
teacher, Mrs. H., who also was with 
her a great deal, was sitting beside 
her, when Daisy said to her, " Your 
two children are here." Now, these 
children had gone to the other life 
several years before, and if they had 
lived in this world would have been 
nearly grown up. Daisy had never 
heard anyone speak of them, nor did 
the mother have any pictures of 
them, so she could not have known 
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an3rth]ng whatever about them be* 
fore seeing them in the spiritual 
world. When asked to describe 
them, her description of them as full- 
grown did not agree with the 
mother's ideas of them, so she said, 
"How can that be? They were 
children when they died." Daisy 
answered, " AUie says, ' Children do 
not stay children; they grow up as 
they do in this life/ *' Mrs. H. then 
said, " But my little daughter Mary 
fell, and was so injured that she 
could not stand straight." To this 
Daisy replied, " She is all right now ; 
she is straight and beautiful; and 
your son is looking so noble and 
happy." 

Another friend was in, and Daisy 
was describing her daughter ivho 
died some years before, and spoke of 
her as being grown up; but the 
mother could not, from the descrip- 
tion, recognize her child, until Daisy 
said, " She used to have a mark of 
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a mole on the left side of her neck, 
but she does not have it now." Then 
the mother was convinced. 

Once she said, ** Oh, papa, do you 
hear that? It is the singing of the 
angels. Why, you ought to hear it, 
for the room is f uU of it, and I can 
see them, there are so many; I can 
see them miles and miles away. 
Isn't it good of them to come and 
sing for such a poor little girl as I ? 
But nobody is poor or proud ia 
heaven, love is all to all." 

Mrs. W., already mentioned, who 
had lost her father a short time pre- 
vious, wanted to know if Daisy had 
seen him, and brought his picture 
to let her see if she could recognize 
him. But in the evening, when she 
came again, Daisy told her she had 
not seen him, and that AUie, whom 
she had asked about him, had not 
seen him, but that Allie had said^e 
would ask some one who could tell 
him about him. In a moment Daisy 
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said, '* AUie is here and says. ' Tell 
Aunty her father wants her to meet 
him in heaven, for he is there.' " 
Mrs. W. then said, ** Daisy, why did 
not AUie know at once about my 
father?" '•Because/' replied she, 
''those who die go into different 
states or places and do not see each 
other all the time, but all the good 
are in the state of the blest" 

Once as I stood near her, she said, 
"Look, mamma, there is Mrs. E. 
standing at the foot of the bed." I 
said, " Oh, Daisy, I cannot see her." 
" Oh, yes," she said, •• I know. No 
one, unless they have dying eyes, 
can see spirits, but she says to tell 
you, you were right, she is with the 
saved." For a moment I could not 
think what she meant. Then she 
said, " One afternoon a lady came to 
our house soon after the funeral of 
Mrs. E., and talked about a church 
letter." Then I remembered all 
about it. The case was a peculiar 
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one* The lady in question had 
brought her church letter with her 
to California. But for reasons of a 
personal nature, which she had ex* 
plained to me, she had not presented 
it to the church. The lady who 
called after her funeral, argued that 
she had done wrong in not present- 
ing her church letter, and that the 
ministers at her funeral had over- 
rated her Christian character, and in 
so doing had set a dangerous prece- 
dent The child must have been 
present during the conversation on 
that afternoon, although I had not 
noticed it 

During those last days of illness 
Daisy loved to listen to her sister 
Lulu as she sang for her, mostly 
from the Sunday School song-book. 
Lulu sang one song, the chorus of 
which was: 

"Oh! come, angel band, 
Come, and around me stand. 
Oh I bear me away on your snowy 

wings 
To my immortal home." 
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When she had finished, Daisy ex- 
claimed, "Oh^ Lulu, is it not 
strange? We always thought the 
angels had wings! But it is a mis- 
take; they don't have any." Lulu 
replied, " But they must have wings, 
else how do they fly down from 
heaven ?" " Oh, but they don't fly," 
she answered, "they just come. 
When I think of Allie, he is here." 

Once I enquired, " How do you 
see the angels?" She replied, " I do 
not see them all the time ; but when 
I do, the walls seem to go away, and 
I can see ever so far, and you could 
not begin to count the people; some 
are near, and I know them; others 
I have never seen before." She men- 
tioned the name of Mary CT the 
sister of Mrs. S., who was a neigh- 
bor of ours in Nevada City, and said, 
" You know she had such a bad 
cough,' but she is well now, and so 
beautiful, and she is smiling to me.'* 

I was then sitting by her bedside, 
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her hand dasped in mine. Looking 
up so wistfully to me, she said, 
** Dear mamma, I do wish you could 
see AUie ; he is standing beside you/' 
Involuntarily I looked around, but 
Daisy thereupon continued, *' He 
says you cannot see him because 
your spirit eyes are closed, but that 
I can, because my body only holds 
my spirit, as it were, by a thread of 
life.'* I then enquired, "Does he 
say that now?" "Yes, just now," 
she answered. Then, wondering 
how she could be conversing with 
her brother, when I saw not the least 
sign of conversation, I said, " Daisy, 
how do you speak to AUie? I do 
not hear you, nor see your lips 
move" She smilingly replied, " We 
just talk with our think." And I 
thought, " Now we know in part and 
we prophesy m part, but when that 
which is poiect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away." 
And, " Then shall we know even as 
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also we are known." I then asked 
her further, ** Daisy, how does AUie 
appear to you? Does he seem to 
wearck>thes?'' She answered/' Oh, 
no, not clothes such as we wear. 
There seems to be about him a white, 
beautiful something, so fine and thin 
and glistening, and oh, so white, 
and yet there is not a fold, or a sign 
of thread in it, so it cannot be dotit 
But it makes him look so lovely/* 

Her father then quoted from the 
Psalmist, " He is clothed with light 
as a garment/' " Oh, yes, that's it," 
she replied. 

She loved to hear prayer offered, 
and used to ask the people to pray 
when they came to see her. Once, 
when Rev. C. Lawton (the minister 
who was to succeed tis) prayed 
she said, ''Allie stayed while he 
prayed/* 

We asked her if AUie had said 
anything about Jesus. She replied, 
**Oh, yes, he has, and you know, 
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papa, I told you about seeing Him. 
Allte says, ' He is the Lord, the 
Christ, whom we read of in the Bible 
where it says, '' God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels," and ** Lo, I am with you 
always/* ' " 

One morning, when the doctor 
came in, and as usual said something 
in a cheerful way to her, she did not 
even smile in response. He then 
asked, " What are you looking so 
serious about, Daisy?" "I was 
thinking," answered she, "about 
asking you a question, if you would 
not think it rude." He reolied, " Of 
course, I will not, Daisy." " Well, 
doctor," she continued, " I wanted to 
ask you if you pray?" " Well,'* an- 
swered he, " I am afraid not much." 
Then she said, '* You have been so 
good to me, and I do so want you to 
go to heaven. Do pray, for you 
cannot go there unless you do." 
Tears came to the strong man's eyes, 
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and, going out upon the porch, he 
walked back and forth, powerless to 
hide the depth of feeling her earnest 
words had stirred. 

She often spoke of dying, and 
seemed to have such a vivid sense 
of her future life and happiness that 
the dread of death was all dispelled. 
The mystery of the soul's departure 
was to her no more a mystery. It 
was only a continuation of life, a 
growing up from the conditions of 
earth life into the air and sunshine 
of heaven. 

The morning of the day she died 
she asked me to let her have a small 
mirror. I hesitated, thinking the 
sight of her emaciated face would 
be a shock to her. But her father, 
sitting by her, remarked, " Let her 
look at her poor little face if she 
wants to." So I gave it to her. Tak- 
ing the glass in her two hands, she 
looked at her image for a time, 
icalmly and sadly. At length she 
so 
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said, ** This body of mine is about 
worn out. It is like that old dress 
of mamma's hanging there in the 
closet She doesn't wear it any more, 
and I won't wear my body any more, 
because I have a new spiritual body 
which will take its place. Indeed, I 
have it now, for it is with my spirit- 
ual ^es I see the heavenly world 
while my body is still here. You will 
lay my body in the grave because 1 
will not need it again. It was made 
for my life here, and now my life 
here is at an end, and this poor body 
will be laid away, and I shall, have 
a beautiful body like AUie's. Do not 
cry, mamma, it is much better for 
me to go now. I might have grown 
up to be a wicked woman, like so 
many do. God knew what was best 
for me. Papa, you love the children ; 
so do I ; and you will try to do them 
good and teach them. Then she 
said to me, " Mamma, open the shut- 
ters and let me look out at the world 
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for the last time. Before another 
morning I shall be gone/' As I 
obeyed her loving request, she said 
to her father, '' Raise me up, papa." 
Then, supported by her father, she 
looked through the window whose 
shutters I had opened, and called 
out, ** Good-bye, sky. Good4)ye, 
trees. Good-bye, flowers. Good- 
bye, white rose. Good-bye, red rose. 
Good-bye, beautiful world,'' and 
added, '' How I love it, but I do not 
wish to stay." 

That evening, when it was half- 
past eight, she herself observed the 
time, and remarked, '* It is half-past 
eight now; when it is half •past 
eleven, Allie will come for me." She 
was then, for the time being, reclin- 
ing on her father's breast, with her 
head upon his shoulder. This was a 
favorite position, as it rested her. 
She said, ** Papa, I want to die here. 
When the time comes, I will tell 
you." 
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Lulu had been singing for her 
and as half-past eight was Lulu's 
bedtime, she arose to go. Bending 
over Daisy, as she always did, she 
kissed her, and said, *' Good-night/* 
Daisy put up her hand and, stroking 
tenderly her sister's face, said her 
*'Good.night" When Lulu was 
half-way up the stairs, Daisy again 
called out after her, in a clear, sweet, 
earnest tone, '^ Good-night and 
good-bye, my sweet, darling Lulu." 

At about a quarter past eleven 
she said, ^* Now, papa, take me up; 
Allie has come for me." After her 
father had taken her, she asked us 
to sing. Presently some one said, 
"Call Lulu," but Daisy answered 
promptly, " Don't disturb her, she is 
asleep," and then, just as the hands 
of the clock pointed to the half-hour 
past eleven, the time she had pre- 
dicted that Allie was to come to take 
her with him, she lifted up both 
arms and said, "Come, Allie," and 
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breathed no more. Then tenderly 
laying her loved but lifeless form 
upon the pillow, her father said, 
^'The dear child has gone/' and 
added, ** she will suffer no more." 

There was a solemn stillness in 
the roouL We could not weep, and 
why should we ? We could only 
thank our Heavenly Father for the 
teachings of her last days, those days 
rendered sacred by the glory of 
heaven which illumined them. And 
as we stood there gazing on the face 
of the dear one, we felt that the 
room must be full of angels come 
to comfort us, for a sweet peace fell 
upon our spirits, as if they had 
said: ''She is not here, she has 
risen." And to my heart came the 
words of the poet: 

"She is not dead, the child of our 
aflfection 
Bttt gone unto that school 
Where she no longer heeds our poor 
protection, 
But Christ himself doth rule," 
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A score and a half of years have 
come and gone since that far night 
so filled with strangely mingled joy 
and grief, but whenever the memory 
of it comes to me, there also comes 
a feeling of thankfulness that we 
were allowed the privilege of learn* 
ing heavenly truths from her angel- 
taught lips, and that for us was 
opened a little way the door of the 
spiritual world, and unmistakable 
gleams from that mom-lit land were, 
through her words, borne into our 
inner life, never to be quenched by 
all the trials of earth. 

And so now, to hearts that have 
borne the separation from loved 
ones and are laden with oh, such 
bitter grief, and that hunger for 
some sign, some token, from that 
silent land whither they have gone, 
I come with this divinely granted 
revelation from the borderland of 
the world beyond. I would not with- 
hold from them that which to me, 
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tbrot^h all these years, has been 
such a helpful blessing and such a 
source of peace, this undeniable evi- 
dence of immortality. 

And yet to some who read these 
pages, the question may arise, *' For 
what especial end was this illumina- 
tion granted?" I answer, that in 
many souls there are deep yearnings 
to read the truth with clearer vision. 
To us had come questionings con- 
cerning great truths, doubts about 
the rightful interpretation of the 
Word, and a prayerful investigation 
had been in progress, so that the 
light we gained through her illum- 
ination was as an inspiration and an 
answer to our prayers. And thus> 
although death separated us from 
our darlit^ child, yet from that 
Gethsemane of sorrow there was 
bom the soul of heavenly truth. But 
before this revelation came to us 
through her opened vision, there 
were weeks of bodily suffering for 
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her, and days and nights of mental 
pain for us. It does seem that 
every truth must be bom of sorrow. 
The spirit of the martyr rises from 
the very gates of death. Even the 
Christ suffered the greatest of all 
agonies for the truth's sake. 

We dwell so in the material. The 
Uf e of the spirit seems so hung about 
with mists and shadows that we long 
at times to sunder the veil which 
hides from our vision the gates of 
day. We are like children crying 
for the light; we grope in darkness, 
and ask, '^Who will the problem 
solve?" But here, from this death 
of a child of ten, there comes a 
clear, a sweet solution. And now, 
oh, grieving hearts, make room for 
this blest truth to dwell. Death leads 
to higher life, for death means only 
life. 

•* Then call her not dead to higher vision. 
Death but parts the curtain and pro-' 
claims her sweet transition. 
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Safe in the Father's house, in His fair 

mansion. 
She hath been crowned; and angels 

guard her soul's expansion." 

We laid her earthly form to rest 
in the beantiful cemetery at Stock- 
ton, under a spreading oak tree, 
whither the remains both of her 
brother David Albk>n, whom we 
called " Allie,'* and her sister Helen 
had previously been borne. Over 
their graves is a granite shaft, with 
a name engraved on each of three 
sides, one of which is " Daisy/' 

** Like a day that grew dark at the dawn 
of its splendor, 
Like a sweet song unended, a story 
half told, 
Like a flower of the springtime so 
lovely and tender, 
Was the beautiful being we laid 'neath 
the mould. 
Perchance the cold world had too little 
of pity, 
Perchance the long vftcy was too 
rough ^for her feet; 
So she went to the gates of the beautt* 
ful city. 
Where the music of harps drifted 
over the street." 
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